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by the flux of energy, that is to say, by the way in which the
occasions in question have inherited their energy from the past
of nature, and in which they are about to transmit their energy to
the future/ (1933, p. 238).

The fact that a particular occasion will be, for instance, an
electronic and not any other kind of actual occasion depends upon
this predecessor-successor relationship. But its behaviour as an
electronic occasion will be influenced by its relation to other
actual occasions. A 'mental' event in the mind of a man will be
followed by another 'mental' event, continuing the experience of
its predecessor, but modified by the action upon it of a multitude
of other events, such as the continual stream of processes taking
place in the bodily organs and experienced as sensa.

When I attempt to describe the course of the atom of process
which is an actual occasion, I feel in a quandary, for it is impossible
to do this in a way which will carry conviction without going to
lengths which would take me far beyond the scope of this book.
My object in attempting it is to introduce the ideas which will
provide for an interpretation of the living organism as a nexus
of psychophysical agents responding purposively to stimuli, and
in particular for the interpretation of the act of perception, a
percipient event.

An actual occasion is an atom of experience or feeling. But
this implies objects for it to experience. These are provided by
its immediately preceding contiguous actual occasions, and through
them by more remote actual occasions, and others which complete
themselves during the specious present of the actual occasion in
question. The nascent actual occasion is said to prehend the
antecedent occasions, or such constituents (aspects') of them as are
relevant to its own constitution (its subjective form). The totality
of their constituents prehended by the nascent occasion constitute
its objective datum (i.e., objects given to it for experiencing). It
is clear that in the case of an enduring object, the dominant
contributor to the objective datum is that actual occasion which
stands to it in the special relation of predecessor-successor. Since
prehension is, as we shall see, the basis of perception, it follows
that the most important among the objects perceived is the
percipient's own immediate past. This is an example of what
Whitehead (1933, p. 233) calls non-sensuous perception. Thus
our relation to our past is of the same nature as our relation to
events in our bodily organs, such as the eye, which, when pre-